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By Will Lissner 


INFLATION AND THE NAM 





—PARTNERS OF STALIN 


Sey pictuM that inflation in 
the great capitalist countries 
would cap their downfall has been 
repeated oftener than most nursery 
rhymes. But sight has been lost of a 
definition of Soviet policy made only 
four years ago by Nikolai A. Voz- 
nesensky, then a member of the Sov- 
iet Politburo, which is particularly 
pertinent today. 

Russia must be kept in a state of 
“mobilizational readiness of the econ- 
omy” and it must continue to seek 
hegemony in military and economic 
warfare while the United States and 
its allies must “be disarmed mili- 
tarily and economically” if the be- 
ginning of a third world war is to 
be prevented, Voznesensky reported 
to the Politburo. 

This,‘ he held, was the lesson of 
the Second World War, for “the con- 
tinuing existence of the Soviet Union 
alongside” anti-Communist states “is 
attended with a great series of con- 
flicts.” 

Voznesensky personally no longer 
rules in the Soviet Union, but the 
phony “peace” campaigns of the 
Communist Information Bureau and 
other evidence prove that his policy 
still underlies Stalin’s basic aims. 

Yet only a few years after the 
former Deputy Premier’s explicit 
statement became available as a 
warning to the people of the United 
States, the Director of Defense Mo- 
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bilization in the Truman Administra- 
tion, Charles E. Wilson, was obliged 
to report that “even before a truce 
has been arranged in the Korean 
war, there is a movement in some 
quarters to wreck the defense pro- 
gram.” 

In the name of economy, the sup- 
porters of this movement propose to 
slash foreign aid, cut the tax bill, cut 
arms funds. In the name of efficient 
production, they seek to cut back the 
armed forces far below the level con- 
sidered safe by the nation’s military 
strategists. In the name of free enter- 
prise, they seek to scuttle the price, 
wage and production controls which, 
although they are inadequate for the 
role they must play in a mobilization 
economy, at least checked the panic- 
buying that the outbreak of “hot 
war stimulated. 

Earl Bunting, managing director 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, who has been spearhead- 
ing the fight against direct controls, 
protested because Wilson linked “the 
opponents of wage and price controls 
to the enemies of America.” 

Bunting, who believes in such dir- 
ect controls as those over credit 
and the allocation of materials, holds 
that “the only certain way” to check 
inflation is to “encourage produc- 
tion,” “adopt sound tax policies” and 
reduce non-defense spending. 

What “encouragement of produc- 
tion” means in some business and 
financial circles has been shown by 
the outcries that attended the discov- 
ery that the price-stabilization pro- 
gram is designed, in a very moderate 


way, to limit profits. What some tax 
economists and their clients consider 
“sound tax policies” was disclosed 
when former Undersecretary of the 
Treasury Roswell Magill and some 
associates advocated closing the infla- 
tionary gap between indicated Gov- 
ernment expenditures and tax receipts 
by a general sales tax. That expendi- 
tures for psychological and ideologi- 
cal warfare, which may save thou- 
sands of American lives, are consid- 
ered “non-defense spending” as 
been made quite clear in Congre: s. 

Soviet Russia’s phony “peace” 
campaigns have been less successful 
than one might have been led to ex- 
pect by the inadequacy of our efforts 
to counter them. But in the efforts of 
special interests to twist the defense 
program to their monetary advant- 
age, Stalinist Russia is achieving 
measurable success for the Voznes- 
ensky policy of bringing about the 
“military and economic disarma- 
ment” of the United States while 
Russia, in a state of “mobilizational 
readiness,” retains military and eco- 
nomic hegemony. 

The United States, imagining that 
it is possible to attain a state of mo- 
bilizational readiness without finan- 
cial sacrifice, has been living in a 
fool’s paradise. The million men un- 
der arms are sacrificing not only 
present and perhaps future earnings, 
but in many cases their lives and 
limbs as well. But even before we 
achieved 10 per cent of mobilization 
we had a taste, in the panic-buying, 
of runaway inflation. 

With economic 


controls being 
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weakened and sabotaged on every 
side by special-interest groups, the 
prospect for late 1951 and for 1952 
—when we will really begin pro- 
ducing arms on a _mass-produc- 
tion scale—becomes an exceedingly 
gloomy one. 

The outline of our defense goals 
presented by Wilson on the Fourth 
of July suffered by the fact that his 
figures were not deflated for com- 
parison with our World War II re- 
cord. Lacking the data that Wilson 
has, one can only do this roughly. 
Even with crude approximations, the 
goals are frightening if they have to 
be achieved without the full controls 
and the patriotic stimulus that en- 
abled us, during the last war, to turn 
out 45 per cent of the total of arms 
used by all belligerents, as well as a 
considerable proportion of the food 
and clothing used by ourselves and 
some of our allies. 

During the peak of World War II 
output, the military sector of our 
economy produced at the rate of 
$90,000,000,000 a year. The corres- 
ponding goal for the present mobil- 
ization is $60,000,000,000. For this 


we will get, on the basis of the in- 
flation we have suffered so far, about 
half the military goods we got then. 
By June 1952, the annual delivery 
rate is scheduled to be $48,000,000,- 
000 a year, or in goods, at present 
inflated costs, between 30 and 40 per 
cent of what we got before. To pro- 
duce these goods, along with a high 
volume of civilian goods, a labor 
force of 62,500,000 persons will be 
required. This will be a new peak. 


203 BILLION TO SPEND 


Since the beginning of Communist 
aggression in Korea, personal income 
—before taxes—has increased from 
nearly $221,000,000,000 to about 
$245,000,000,000 a year. Estimates 
of the annual rate, before taxes, a 
year from now, run from $255,000,- 
000,000 to $265,000,000,000. Esti- 
mates of the yield of taxes, at pres- 
ent rates, range from Secretary Sny- 
der’s $58,400,000,000 to Dr. Julius 
Hirsch’s $62,100,000,000. 

This means consumers would have 
somewhere between $197,000,000,000 
and $203,000,000,000 to spend after 
taxes. The-value of consumer goods, 


COST OF LIVING 
AND DOLLAR PURCHASING POWER 





if further inflation were avoided, 
would likely be on the order of 10 
per cent less, At present (heroic) 
rates, personal savings would likely 
account for half the gap between the 
supply of money and the supply of 
goods. But the greatest deterrent to 
saving is rising prices. 

Without consumer confidence in 
the anti-inflation program, a 10 per 
cent rise in prices would be indicated 
if there were no hysterical panic-buy- 
ing. Panic-buying like that of the 
winter and spring of 1950-51 would 
send prices much higher. In fact, 
they might never stop unless we in- 
troduced the most burdensome and 
unfair tax known, the general sales 
tax. 

To close this gap, the Administra- 
tion has introduced a variety of pro- 
posals. The money supply has been 
restricted by raising the reserve re- 
quirements of banks. The supply of 
credit has been restricted by limiting 
business and consumer loans. Wages, 
and about 85 per cent of consumer 
prices, have been subjected to flexible 
controls. Tax incentives have been 


granted for the expansion of plant, 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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INFLATION CONTINUED 


and profit guarantees have been em- 
ployed to stimulate the expansion of 
production, civilian as well as mili- 
tary. A larger labor force also is be- 
ing mobilized. Foreign economic 
policy is being geared to stimula- 
tion of the production of needed raw 
materials. 

Only to a limited extent is reliance 
being placed on increased taxes for 
closing the inflationary gap. The rea- 
son, of course, is obvious. The at- 
tempt to avoid stringent wartime 
controls and the Spartan distribution 
of wartime income arises because the 
defense program is a peace program, 
not a war program. Its aim is to pro- 
duce the minimum of war matériel 
needed, while maintaining as high a 
standard of living as possible, for 
decades, if necessary. 


BARUCH A ‘SOCIALIST’ TOO? 
The NAM’s Earl Bunting calls 


these devices “socialist-type con- 
trols”—but they are not at all as 
“socialist” as the controls he favors 
because his manufacturer-supporters 
need to meet their war production 
goals, credit controls and materials 
allocations. They are not at all as 
far-reaching as those proposed by 
Bernard M. Baruch, our most exper- 
ienced expert in this field. Baruch 
has been accused of many things, 
but never of any sympathy for “so- 
cialism.” His advice may yet turn 
out to be the only practical course, 
as history may prove the present pro- 
gram utopian. 

Indeed, if the Truman Adminis- 
tration’s program is to be criticized, it 
is that it does not go far enough. An 
undirected free-enterprise economy 
is, in my view, the ideal type, and 
one day I hope we will achieve it. 
But it has never won a war or effect- 
ed an adequate mobilization. This is 
really beside the point, however, be- 
cause we have never had it in this 
country. Even if we were to adopt 
Bunting’s program, we would still 
have an administered economy, man- 
aged by dominant groups within a 
frame of reference set by govern- 
mental intervention. All Bunting and 


Wilson are arguing about is who 
shall coordinate it, and for the bene- 
fit of which groups. 

A war economy introduces a single 
buyer who claims a third to a half of 
total production. It introduces a 
single employer who claims, for non- 
productive work alone, as much as a 
fifth to a third of the labor force. A 
mobilization economy is more tem- 
perate in its demands, but they still 
are of such a magnitude that their 





MOBILIZER WILSON: 


FRIGHTENING 


shocks could send the economy reel- 
ing if it were not buttressed by care- 
ful planning and adequate counter- 
measures. 

The great danger in the present 
situation is that we do not know 
what will happen to civilian produc- 
tion or exactly what will happen to 
personal income. The only equitable 
way to ward off this danger in a 
period in which the level of taxation 
on income and capital permits large 
personal fortunes to be made out of 
the emergency is not by consumer 
taxation, as the Magill group pro- 
poses, but by forced saving. 

In this way, public policy, apart 
from occasional personal emergen- 
cies, can raise or lower the sluice 
gates, regulating the flow of dispos- 
able income to the available stock 
of consumer goods. Not only would 
investors, entrepreneurs, managers 


and professionals be permitted to en- 
joy the monetary incentives to in- 
creased production, but labor could 
be tempted to expend itself in the 
great production effort. 

A forced-saving program, more- 
over, would permit us really to pay 
as we go by putting aside, during the 
full-employment and _ high-income 
period, the sums required for vet- 
erans’ benefits if the men who risk 
their lives in uniform are to be re- 
compensed in part for the financial 
sacrifices they are forced to make. 

In all the struggle over the profits 
of war production, the financial sac- 
rifices of the civilians in uniform are 
overlooked. The cattle producers 
want to make a killing from ultra- 
high income. The manufacturers and 
other businessmen want profits as 
usual. Labor and the farmer are an- 
xious to preserve their positions. 
Without equality of sacrifice to the 
extent that it is possible in a situa- 
tion in which a few are required to 
make sacrifices that can never be 
recompensed, the defense program 
will break apart on the rocks of 
greed, selfishness and ignorance. 

The Truman mobilization program 
is one that dares to attempt to build 
the military power needed to meet 
the Soviet challenge while avoiding— 
not immediately, but in the long run 
—the social losses from lowered liv- 
ing standards which have always 
been inevitable in wartime. Whethe: 
it will succeed is an open question. 
If the flexible program does not 
work, a more rigid one will have to 
be adopted. But another question is 
not an open one. The answer is ob- 
vious. If the clash of special interests 
sets all our interest groups in con- 
flict, destroying the unity of the 
American people, the whole mobiliza- 
tion effort will fail. The effort to 
halt the expansion of Stalinist Russia 
will fail with it. 
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WasHIncTON, D. C. 
OLITICS IS THE ART of under- 
pend paradoxes. Take the 
case of poor Charley Wilson, the 
defense mobilizer. Less than five 
months ago, he was being lambasted 
by the labor press as the spearhead 
of a “big business” conspiracy to 
dominate the mobilization. His chief 
personnel recruiting officer, Sidney 
Weinberg of the Wall Street invest- 
ment firm of Goldman, Sachs, was 
depicted as manning the business 
table of organization; his trouble- 
shooter, General Lucius Clay, was the 
eminence grise plotting to clamp a 
compulsory labor draft on the coun- 
try. 

Now along comes the NAM with a 
new theme. Wilson is the Trilby of 
the New Deal Svengalis. He and eco- 
nomic stabilizer Eric Johnston, the 
NAM says in an editorial in its offi- 
cial publication this week, are “the 
prisoners of their subordinates, the 
bright slide-rule and figure boys 
who get up the charts, interpret the 
statistics, write the speeches and feed 
them the data on which their think- 
ing is based.” (The NAM metaphor, 
we confess, is a bit bewildering: 
what do their statisticians use—an 
abacus? ) 

If the NAM is right, the country 
ought to be abandoned to the so- 
cialists immediately. For if Charley 
Wilson—big, rough, slangy-talking, 
table-pounding, bull-voiced Charley 
Wilson—can be felled by the New 
Dealers, then surely no businessman 
is safe. 

The NAM, it seems, cannot bring 
itself to realize that Charley Wilson, 
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By Robert Dean 


Charley Wilson 
In Trouble 


in his key role of overall mobilizer, 
learned the hard fact that a war econ- 
omy cannot be run without controls. 
There is this strange bifurcation 
wherein businessmen thinking as 
businessmen can view problems only 
through the refracted glass of profits, 
and squeak about “regimentation” 
when controls are applied. Yet it is 
the businessman, in Washington, who 
comes to learn more quickly than 
most the secret of running a war 
economy. The most consistent advo- 
cate of hard controls from the first 
has been Bernard Baruch. And the 
man responsible for that brilliant 
planning device, the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan, was Wall Street’s Fer- 
dinand Eberstadt. 

The singular point is that a war 
economy cannot be run through the 
“price system.” One does not use 
dollars to bid for materials; one has 
to calculate the available amounts, 
control the supply, and allocate the 
materials directly in terms of sched- 
uled goals. Thus, if the military re- 
quires 1,000 tanks and X and Y are 
the primary producers, the task of a 
CMP or other planning device is to 
ration to X and Y the necessary 
amounts of steel and other metals 
from the huge “warehouse” pool to 
make those tanks. 

For this reason, the new cry of 
“production” as the answer to con- 
trols, which increasingly is becom- 
ing the business “line,” is false. The 
theory is that, if you offer producers 
a greater financial incentive, you will 
have more production. But the limit- 
ing factors on production are not 
prices and profits, or the amounts 


that will be drained away in taxes. 
(The mobilization program is quite 
profitable; have no fears on that 
score.) The limiting factors are ma- 
terials, manpower, electric power, 
dovetailing of scheduling and similar 
coordinates of planning. 

The biggest production bottleneck 
today is machine tools. The industry, 
which is operating at the rate of 
$675,000,000 a year, will have to be 
stepped up to make $2,900,000,000 
of metal-working tools by next July 
1. Under pressure, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization has adjusted price 
ceilings of machine tools in the hope 
of encouraging production. 

Yet price relief is not the real an- 
swer. What is needed is something 
along the lines of the new Reuther 
proposal for the mass production of 
machine tools on an assembly-line 
basis. Reuther’s plan, which would 
place a real emphasis on production 
through engineering, has been almost 
completely ignored. Yet, it points the 
way to the solution of the problem, 
because it visualizes it realistically 
in engineering and coordinate terms, 
instead of giving manufacturers price 
relief, which in most cases means a 
greater ability to go out into the gray 
or black market for materials. 

The fact is that price controls do 
work. In the last war, between Jan- 
uary 1941 and October 1942, when 
no controls were in effect, consumer 
prices rose 18.1 per cent. Between 
October 1942 and August 1945, con- 
sumer prices rose only 8.7 per cent! 
And the fact is even more striking 
that between April 8, 1943, when 
President Roosevelt’s “hold-the-line” 
order was promulgated, and August 
1945, the end of the war, consumer 
prices rose only 4.2 per cent. In 
World War I, from 1917 to 1920, 
without controls, the cost of living 
rose over 48 per cent. 

It is because controls do work that 
Wilson and Johnston have urgently 
been requesting them. Both are, in a 
real sense, pragmatists who have 
learned the need for subordinating 
dogma to experience. The business 
community, unfortunately, has not. 








The Japanese are busy discussing what 


to do after formal peace is declared 


APAN’'S PARTIES 
AND THE PEACE 


By Takeo Naoi 


New Leader Correspondent in Japan 


Tokyo 

WW AN EARLY PEACE TREATY 

now in prospect, Japan’s po- 

litical unions and 

businessmen are all busy preparing to 

adjust to the new state of affairs that 
will follow the Allied Occupation. 

In a sense, the Occupation has 
acted as a safety-valve against pos- 
sible excesses or abuses on the part 
of the Japanese during these critical 
six postwar years. At the same time, 
however, it has tended to repress the 


parties, labor 


initiative and_ responsibility so 
vital to the development of democ- 
racy in this country. SCAP has laid 
down the basic lines of social and 
economic policy for the Government; 
and the Government and Opposition 
parties, as well as management and 
labor, unable to make any major 
decisions on their own, have simply 
invoked the authority of the Occu- 
pation in taking a stand on any given 
issue. 

The governing Liberal party, with 
its absolute majority in Parliament, 
looks to the future with confidence. 
However, it suffers from a lack of 
unity among the various groups 
within its inflated ranks. As a con- 
ciliatory gesture, the new Supreme 
Allied Commander, General Ridg- 
way, has ordered a large-scale “de- 
purge” of collaborators with the 


former militarist regime, and a 
number of influential politicians are 
already returning to the arena. This 
is a disturbing factor for all the 
parties, but especially for the Lib- 
erals. To meet the challenge and pro- 
mote solidarity, the Government is 
considering a Cabinet shake-up to let 
in some new blood. 

The Democratic party, with 67 
seats in Parliament to the Liberals’ 
286, is an exact counterpart of the 
British Liberal party. With its slogan 
of “reformed capitalism,” it includes 
in its ranks a great many intellectuals 
and progressive elements. But the 
Democrats’ basic weakness is their 
lack of vitality and of vigorous lead- 
ership. The party is now casting 
about for a competent leader to take 
charge in the political battles that 
loom ahead once the Occupation is 
terminated. It should be able to com- 
mand much more middle-class sup- 
port for its liberal program if only 
it can shape the latter in more con- 
crete terms and promote it under 
strong leadership. 

As a peace treaty approaches, the 
Socialists, who hold 46 parliament- 
ary seats, are floundering about in 
confusion. The Central Committee 
meeting held before the departure of 
a delegation to the recent COMISCO 


congress in Frankfurt was unable to 


decide on a stand on the all-import- 
ant issue of the day—the coming 
peace! The party’s poor showing in 
the April elections, which had been 
preceded by the most extravagant 
victory predictions in the party press, 
sent Socialist prestige plummeting to 
an all-time low. 

Although only local offices were 
contested, the real issue at stake was 
the peace treaty, with the Liberals 
and Democrats standing for an early 
separate peace with the West, while 
the Socialists and Communists op- 
posed any negotiations that did not 
include Soviet Russia and Commu- 
nist China. The result was that the 
first two received 48.7 per cent of the 
total vote, the Socialists only 15.3 per 
cent (representing a decline to 
5,400,000 from their previous elec- 
tion total of 7,316,000), and the Com- 
munists a mere .9 per cent (for a 
plunge from 1,637,600 to 336,600). 
Most of the remaining votes were 
cast for independent candidates sup- 
porting a separate peace. The record 
turnout of voters—90 per cent of the 
electorate—made the results an even 
clearer popular repudiation of the So- 
cialist slogans of “an all-over peace” 
(including Moscow and Peking), 
“neutrality,” and “no military bases 
or rearmament.” 

Since the elections, there has been 
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a rising tide of revolt against the of- 
ficial party policies. It was the im- 
passe between the party’s right and 
left wings that blocked any decision 
on the peace treaty at the recent 
meeting of the Central Committee. 

A similar trend is under way in 
the labor movement. In the last three 
years, the Communist grip on labor 
has been broken; a non-Communist 
“National Council of Industrial 
Unions” was formed last July, which 
now controls almost 90 per cent of 
organized labor (5,500,000 workers) , 
and ten big national unions have al- 
ready affiliated with the ICFTU. But 
Communist domination has been suc- 
ceeded by Socialist, so that outside 
party control of the labor movement 
remains. A number of union leaders 
have been elected to Parliament on 
the Socialist ticket, and the decisions 
taken at party congresses have gen- 
erally served as weather-vanes for 
the labor movement. 


UNIONS BREAK AWAY 


But since the elections, a develop- 
ing movement away from political 
control and toward independent trade 
unionism has been evident. A num- 
ber of unions have openly rejected 
the Socialist peace program, and 
others have considerably modified it. 

The present unrealistic Socialist 
position is based on a confused con- 
ception of the world crisis. The So- 
cialist leaders tend to regard the 
ICFTU and COMISCO as a third 
camp between Eastern and Western 
imperialism to which they can rally, 
and the cold war as a struggle for 
power between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. The recent 
COMISCO congress may have the 
effect of dispelling some of these illu- 
sions. But in the meantime, wt wit- 
ness the tragic spectacle of the party 
organ displaying on its front page a 
Peking People’s Daily article de- 
nouncing the Dulles peace-treaty draft 
as “selling Japan to America”; while 
every “neutralist” utterance of Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru and the Brit- 
ish Labor party left-wingers is played 
up to the limit. 
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The present deficiencies in Jap- 
anese Socialist thinking stem largely 
from the party’s long period of sup- 
pression, when its activities were con- 
fined to small group discussions, 
reckless gestures of revolt and irre- 
sponsible bluster. Its isolation from 
the outside world caused it to cling 
to doctrinaire concepts of orthodox 
nineteenth-century Marxism, and 
prevented it from acquiring any ade- 
quate appreciation of the depths of 
degradation to which Soviet “ 
ism” has sunk. 

Much the same thing is true of 
many Japanese labor leaders, whose 
long underground period left them 
without the ability to lead a broad 
mass movement in the new demo- 
cratic conditions that emerged after 
the war. There are innumerable prac- 
tical, day-to-day issues to be tackled 
in the labor movement, but the lead- 
ers, absorbed in abstract discussions, 
are indifferent to them. Despite the 
rapid expansion of organized labor 
under the protective eye of the Occu- 
pation, the daily work of the unions 
has been generally neglected, with 
the result that apathy toward the 
unions and even toward the very 
principle of unionism is growing 
among the workers. Much concern is 
heard over the future of the union 


social- 





PREMIER YOSHIDA: NEW BLOOD? 


movement after the 
authorities depart. 

Fortunately, quite a few leaders 
of a new type have been produced 
since the war. It is the hope of those 
who have the best inierests of both 
the Japanese Socialist party and the 
labor movement most at heart that 
these men will gradually be able to 
take the place of those now in con- 
trol. For the latter—in spite of the 
lessons of the Korean War and, more 
recently, the April elections—seem 
unable to shake off the debilitating 
heritage of the past. 


Occupation 





HIGHLIGHTS OF JAPANESE TREATY 


Following are the vital sections of the forthcoming Japanese Peace Treaty, 


the draft text of which was released by the State Department on July 12: 


“(The Treaty] will enable Japan to carry out its intention to apply for 
membership in the United Nations Organization and in all circumstances to 
conform to the principles of the Charter of the United Nations; [and] to 
strive to realize the objectives of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

“The Allied Powers . . 
the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense referred to in Article 


. recognize that Japan as a sovereign nation possesses 


51 of the Charter of the United Nations and that Japan may voluntarily enter 


into collective security arrangements. .. . 


“All occupation forces of the Allied Powers shall be withdrawn from Japan 
as soon as possible after the coming into force of the present Treaty, and 
in any case not later than 90 days thereafter. Nothing in this provision shall 
however prevent the stationing or retention of foreign armed forces in 
Japanese territory under or in consequence of any bilateral or multilateral 
agreements which have been or may be made between one or more of the 


Allied Powers, on the one hand, and Japan on the other.” 














BOHN 


ARDENING affords time for med- 
G itation. You are out there in the 
warm sun, going through motions 
that have been habitual since child- 
hood. You draw a line, you dig a 
trench, you drop seeds, you pull 
weeds, you heap the earth around the 
plants, you stop to listen to a song- 
sparrow piping in melodious triumph 
from the top of the mulberry tree or. 
finally, you take a basket and gather 
in the tomatoes, the beans, the egg 
plants or the broccoli. 

There are no complications, no 
problems. You can do all that is re- 
quired and still consider the Trojan 
War, the atom bomb or, yes, the half 
of the earth’s people who are 
hungry. For I am given to under- 
stand that is the figure for this roll- 
ing globe. A majority of the people, 
in these days of intelligence and 
progress, never get enough to eat. 

This year, especially, the problem 
of mass-hunger has bothered me. It 
is a good year. It seems to me that 
it has never been so easy to raise 
food. Here is the soil. Here are the 
seeds. You do what is necessary at 
the right time—and the fresh, green 
things emerge miraculously before 
your eyes. You do not precisely—as 
the old story has it—have to dodge 
back as the corn or beans spring 
forth, but everything does sprout 
and bear fruit before you expect it to 
do so. Every plant outdoes itself in 
yielding after its kind. And all that 
you have to do is have fun doing 
what you have always done. 

But more than half the people in 
the world never have enough to eat. 
This spring, while Congress has been 
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By William E. Bohn 
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And Show-How 


absent-mindedly debating the aid-to- 
India bill, this matter of the world’s 
limited food supply has been heavy 
on my mind. Finally, three different 
things tumbled together under my 
skull—and since then, I have felt 
more hopeful. 

My number 1 notion has to do 
with the origin of these good grains 
and vegetables. Most of them we did 
not originate. Some of the best of 
them we got from one of the so-called 
colored races, the American Red 
Men. To these predecessors of ours 
we owe potatoes, corn, tomatoes and 
some varieties of beans—not to men- 
tion tobacco, which will not save a 
man’s life, but helps to make it worth 
living. 

The original Americans, whose 
squaws were obviously good garden- 
ers, probably worked for three or 
four centuries developing these plants 
from the weeds which they originally 
selected as promising food sources. 
Then our ancestors from 
Europe, drove out the red agricultur- 
ists, and took over their fields and 
their plants. With this heritage, they 
have done well. Henry Wallace’s hy- 
brid corn is a far different plant from 
the spindly sprout cultivated along 
the creek-bottoms by the faithful 
squaws. But my point is that it has 
taken six or seven hundred years to 
develop this prolific plant. And we 
have not done it all ourselves. We 
are the heirs of ages and of at least 
two races. 


came 


And then something else meshes 
in with this set of facts. The other 
day, in the Congressional Record, I 
came across some figures which show 


how production per acre has in- 
creased in this country during the 
past century. Back in the good old 
days about which our old folks boast, 
we used to raise nine or ten bushels 
of wheat to the acre. Now the figure 
is away up. (If you want to know 
how high it is, look it up yourself.) 
How has this thing happened? Who 
is to get the credit for it? 

In the year 1901, I went to the 
Ohio State University. I was not 
studying agriculture. I had had 
enough of the old farm. But they had 
there in Columbus a great agricul- 
tural school, one of the original Land 
Grant Colleges—and, naturally, I saw 
something of what went on. 

What I found out was that the ex: 
perts were busy discovering how to 
increase the fertility of the soil, how 
to improve the quality of seeds, how 
to increase the yields of everything 
that human beings get from the land. 
And the Federal Government was 
subsidizing the states and starting the 
system of county agents which is 
still in operation. But everywhere | 
went, I found that most farmers were 
against the whole business. They 
made fun of “book farmin’.” They 
were practical men. They wouldn’t 
learn from any college feller. 

But the experts and county agents 
employed infinite ingenuity and pati- 
ence. And these farmers, or their 
sons and grandsons, have finally 
mended their ways. They have 
learned different methods of plow- 
ing, of fertilizing, of selecting their 
seed and developing their herds. So 
work has grown easier and produc- 
tion has grown more abundant. But 
it has taken the devotion of genera- 
tions. 

You see the upshot? It was some- 
thing “to send shiploads of wheat to 
India, but it was not enough. We 
need to teach individual enterprise 
among the nations. The people of In- 
dia and Africa and everywhere else 
must learn to do things themselves. 
The best we can do—and, in the end, 
the cheapest—will be to send county 
agents around the world. It is the 
American way, which has worked. 
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KURT SCHUMACHER: 


‘Defend 


Europe 


By David J. Dallin 


Bonn 
|: THE KOREAN WAR is brought to 
an end, there will be no more vital 
and important issue facing us in 
world affairs than that of German re- 
armament. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the solution of this problem 
will be decisive for the fate of our 
civilization. 

The position of the present West 
German Government is well known. 
However, it is also important to un- 
derstand the attitude of the opposi- 
tion. i.e., of the powerful Social 
Democratic party. For there is clearly 
no possibility of forcing through so 
fateful a measure as German remili- 
tarization against the will of this vig- 
orous minority which, in the opinion 
become the 
majority and be called upon to form 


of many, may soon 


anew government. 

A few days ago, I had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss these questions with 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher, the Social 
Democratic leader, and Erich Ollen- 
hauer, No. 2 man in the party. I 
was very anxious, I told them, to un- 
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on the Elbe’ 


derstand the psychological motiva- 
tions of the party’s opposition to the 
rearmament program. Was their pro- 
test rooted in the old, traditional 
anti-militarism of the Socialist move- 
ment, and was the party subcon- 
sciously opposed to the very concept 
of a strong army? Or, on the con- 
trary, were they opposed to the 
West’s rearmament plan for Germany 
because they knew a better and 
quicker way to build up a formidable 
force along the Iron Curtain? 

Dr. Schumacher replied that his 
policy did not stem from anti-mili- 
tarism as a principle and a tradition: 
he realized that large armed forces 
were necessary to defend Germany 
and Western Europe. But the world 
must not forget, he pointed out, that 
Germany had lost three million men 
in the last war, that millions more 
were crippled, and that almost every 
German family mourned at least one 
member. Certainly, there was a feel- 
ing of war-weariness, of fatigue, 
and no one could expect martial en- 
thusiasm in the German people today. 


Overcoming this basic state of 
mind is a difficult task. The meas- 
ures the Western powers are taking 
and the propaganda they are con- 
ducting toward that end are wholly 
inadequate, and, as a matter of fact, 
likely to lead to negative results. 
There is, for example, the military 
theory according to which the initial 
Soviet thrust could not be halted 
short of the Rhine, but the Russians 
would eventually be thrown back and 
decisively beaten. The battlefield for 
this “war of maneuver” would be the 
territory between the Elbe and the 
Rhine—but that is precisely the area 
that constitutes the major part of 
Western Germany. Thus, ultimate 
victory would be bought at the price 
of Germany’s destruction. 

Kurt Schumacher, needless to say, 
is opposed to any idea of sacrificing 
Germany in erder to save the other 
Western nations, or to liberate the 
world. In a speech he delivered sev- 
eral months ago, he emphatically 
protested against the statement by 
French Socialist leader Jules Moch: 
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HITLER & FRIENDS: NO NAZI GENERALS WANTED FOR A NEW GERMAN ARMY 


“France will defend herself in Ger- 
many.” Dr. Schumacher exclaimed: 
“This represents the bankruptcy of 
If the war 
took the course outlined in these 


the European concept.” 


blueprints, he said, “we, the political 
leadership, would be wiped out—that 
we take as a matter of course; but 
the rest of the nation would be de- 
stroyed as well—and to that part of 
the program we cannot agree.” 
Unless an adequate defense is built 
up along Germany’s eastern frontier, 
this movement of warring armies 
back and forth across her territory 
will become inevitable. The handful 
of divisions now being brought over 
from the United States is far from 
sufficient; even in conjunction with 
a prospective German military force 
of 250,000, they would be in no 
check the 


slaught. As a result. much of the new 


position to Soviet on- 
German army would be immediately 
taken prisoner. and the remainder 
might well turn in despair to a new 
Russo-German alliance. 

Dr. Schumacher does not expect 
large armies to arrive from Britain, 
and his opinion of France’s fighting 
potential is rather low. He regards 
the United States as the only nation 


capable of organizing and insuring 
a teal defense of Germany and West- 
ern Europe: A formidable American 
army must be stationed in Germany 
with sufficient strength, in combina- 
tion with German power, to hurl 
back instantly any aggression. “If 
American boys must be trained for 
military service, why not in the 
Liineburg fields of Germany?” 


NO ‘EUROPEAN ARMY' 


The Socialist leader rejects the 
idea of a “European army.” which 
he views as, in reality, a program 
for a French-dominated Continental 
army. His orientation is toward 
America rather than France. and he 
is sharply critical of Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer for his far-reaching 
concessions to France, especially on 
the Saar question, but also in regard 
Plan. Dr. Schu- 


macher accepts the principle of Amer- 


to the Schuman 


ican military leadership of the Allied 
armies in the event of a new war. 

At the present time, a German 
army of 250,000 is contemplated. 
However, such an army cannot be 
created with volunteers; conscrip- 
tion will have to be introduced. At 


the same time, it will be impossible to 


build a large army, even with con- 
scription, unless the population un- 
derstands the necessity for it and ap- 
proves the idea. To date, the Western 
powers have done virtually nothing 
to establish the psychological pre- 
conditions for an alliance between 
Germany and the West. Germany is 
still a country occupied by foreign 
powers, and we will never be able to 
create a popular army by order of 
the High Commissioners. Dr. Schu- 
macher does not demand the conclu- 
sion of a separate peace treaty. but 
he does maintain that an early end 
must be put to the present state of 
affairs. 

In this discussion of German re- 
armament, I tried to gain an under- 
standing of the policies of the Social 
Democratic party; it was not my in- 
tention to criticize or to oppose. even 
if one or another idea appeared un- 
convincing to me. Only on one occa- 
sion did something of a debate arise. 
I asked the two Socialist leaders 
whether steps would be taken, if an 
army was formed, to prevent the new 
officers’ corps from degenerating into 
the traditional Prussian-type military 
élite. I wanted to know whether such 
bold measures would be possible as, 
for instance, the recruitment of a 
few thousand young men of proved 
democratic convictions to fill the 
commanding positions. Dr. Schu- 
macher was skeptical about it. 

“The new army,” he said, “will be 
created by the Adenauer Govern- 
ment, which will recruit former of- 
ficers, even SS-men, for the officers’ 
corps. 

“In any case, however, we will 
never agree to the appointment to 
high positions in the new army of 
notorious military leaders of the past, 
and we are certain that our protests 
will prove effective.” 





Next Week 
PauL BLANSHARD’S Communism, 
Democracy, and Catholic Power 
Two Views 
By NoRBERT MUHLEN AND 
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ARGUS 


Lamont: Hello, Comrade Field. 
Field: Hello, 


Glad to see you. 


Comrade Lamont. 

Lamont: I bring you the greetings 
of all peace-loving Americans who 
are opposed to the vicious machina- 
tions of the Wall Street imperialists. 

Field: Thank you, Comrade La- 
mont. Since my trouble with the Fed- 
eral court, | am almost completely 
out of touch with the outside world. 

Lamont: Alas, there is no more 
outside world for us, Comrade Field. 
Only a few of our comrades remain 
inside out, but most of them have 
gone outside in. 

Field: Capitalist reaction is de- 
stroying the last vestiges of our work- 
ingclass consciousness. We’ve got to 
be very careful, Comrade Corliss. 

Lamont: You said it! By the way, 
Comrade Field, have you heard any- 
thing new about our four liberated 
comrades? 

Field: | refuse to answer this ques- 
tion on the ground that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Lamont: 1 understand and appre- 
ciate your proletarian vigilance. We 
of the working class should trust no 
one, especially each other. 

Field: 1 am still being harassed 
and persecuted by Edgar Hoover's 
Gestapo. They want me to turn stool- 
pigeon and disclose the names of the 
fine American patriots who, in the 
spirit of Jefferson and Lincoln, have 
contributed some of their hard- 
earned money to the liberation of 
four of our best comrades. 

Lamont: Do not weaken, Comrade 
Field. Remember The Cause. 

Field: Don’t worry. I won't. It is 
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much safer to be cited for contempt 
of a United States court than to be 
cited for contempt of our dear Soviet 
Union. 

Lamont: We must be firm against 
the imperialistic cannibals. 

Field: Yes! And we must never 
desert the ranks of the valiant fight- 
ers against the Wall Street oppres- 
sors, against the Du Ponts, the Rocke- 
fellers, the Morgans, the Lamonts. 

Lamont: And the Harrimans and 
the Vanderbilts! 

Field: And the Harrinians and the 
Vanderb. 


course! 


... And the Harrimans, of 
Incidentally, is it true that 
railroad stocks have taken a terrific 
plunge? 

Lamont: | really don’t know. My 
infiltration is in banking and Ana- 
conda. 

Field: | am not worried about my- 
self, you understand. It is The Cause 
I am worried about. 

Lamont: So am I, although bank- 
ing stocks are doing fairly well. Isn’t 
it disgusting ? 

Field: think 


there is a chance of railroad stocks 


Horrible! Do you 


picking up somewhat? 

Lamont:. Definitely, | Comrade 
Field. Don’t let those vicious capital- 
Comrade 
Stalin may start a new peace move- 
ment in Burma or in Thailand, and 
then all stocks will pick up. 

Field: You think so, Comrade La- 
mont? 


ist maneuvers upset you. 


Lamont: | am positive, Comrade 
Field. 

Field: Thank God, I mean thank 
Marx, | thank Marx-Lenin- 


Stalin. 


mean 


By M. K. Argus 


F.V. Field and Corliss Lamont 
Discuss Working-Class Problems 


Lamont: Things look pretty bright 
for us poor workingmen. 

Field: 1 hope you know what you 
are talking about. 

Lamont: 1 definitely do. On my 
last fellow-travel to Moscow, I had 
a talk with Comrade Stalin, you 
know. 

Field: With Comrade Stalin him- 
self? 

Lamont: Yes, with Comrade Stalin 
himself. And he said a wise thing 
to me. 

Field: What did he say? 

Lamont: He said: “My dear Cor- 
lissenko. . . .” 

Field: What did he call you? 

Lamont: Corlissenko. . . . It is my 
proletarian name. In honor of the 
great Soviet scientist Lysenko who 
smashed the Morgan theory of 
genetics. It was a different Morgan, 
by the way. 

Field: So what did Comrade Stalin 
tell you? 

Lamont: He said that the bour- 
geois system was doomed and that 
he would like to see American capit- 
alism disintegrate, but very, very 
slowly. 

Field: Why slowly? 

Lamont: Because, as Comrade Stal- 
in profoundly pointed out, the estab- 
lishment of Communism is a very ex- 
pensive proposition. It requires a 
great deal of money, and American 
capitalists have it. They are his prime 
hope. 

Field: You mean I don’t have to 
worry about my railroad stocks? 

Lamont: Not at all. 

Field: Long live the revolution! 

Lamont: Long live the revolution! 








Totalitarianism strives not toward despotic rule over men, 


but toward a system in which men are superfluous 


What Is 


Totalitarianism? 


By Dwight Macdonald 


© CARRY OUT their insane logic in reality, the totali- 
= tarians must make a supreme effort of will in order 
to macerate humanity into the shapes needed to fit the 
grotesque contours of an arbitrary dream-world. 


“What binds these men together is a firm and sin- 
cere belief in human omnipotence. Their moral 
cynicism, their belief that everything js permitted, 
rests on the solid conviction that everything is 
possible. . . 

“The uselessness of the camps, their cynically 
admitted anti-utility, is only apparent. In reality 
they are more essential to the preservation of the 
regime’s power than any of its other institutions. 
Without them, without the undefined fear they inspire 
and the very well-defined training they offer in total 
domination . . . a totalitarian state can neither inspire 
its nuclear troops with fanaticism nor maintain a 
whole people in complete apathy. The dominating and 
the dominated would only too quickly sink back into 
the ‘old bourgeois routine’; after early ‘excesses,’ 
they would succumb to everyday life with its human 
laws. In short, they would develop in the direction 
which all observers counseled by common sense were 
so prone to predict. The tragic fallacy of all these 
prophecies, originating in a world that was still safe, 
was to suppose that there was such a thing as one 
human nature established for all time, to identify this 
human nature with history, and thus to declare that 
the idea of total domination was not only inhuman 
but also unrealistic. Meanwhile, we have learned that 
the power of man is so great that he really can be 
what he wishes to be. 

“It is in the very nature of totalitarian regimes to 
demand unlimited power. Such power can only be 





In his third and last article on Hannah Arendt’s new 
work, The Origins of Totalitarianism, Dwight Macdon- 
ald charges that totalitarianism tries to reduce man 
to “a natural object” of “inhuman” proportions. Mr. 
Macdonald is the former editor of Politics, and a con- 
tributor to the New Yorker and many other publications. 
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secured if literally all men, without a single exception, 
are reliably dominated in every aspect of their life. 
In the realm of foreign affairs, new neutral territories 
must constantly be subjugated, while at home ever- 
new human groups must be mastered in expanding 
concentration camps, or, when circumstances require, 
liquidated to make room for others. Any neutrality, 
indeed any spontaneously-given friendship, is... . 
just as dangerous as open hostility, precisely because 
spontaneity, with its incalculability, is the greatest of 
obstacles to total domination over man.* The Com- 
munists of non-Communist countries who fled or 
were called to Moscow learned by bitter experience 
that they constituted a menace to the Soviet Union. 
Convinced Communists are, in this sense, which alone 
has any reality today, just as ridiculous and just as 
menacing to the regime as, for example, the con- 
vinced Nazis of the Roehm faction were to the Nazis. 
“What makes conviction or opinion of any sort so 
ridiculous and dangerous . . . ‘is that totalitarian 
regimes take the greatest pride in having no need of 
them, or of any human help of any kind. Men, inso- 
far as they are more than animal reaction and fulfill- 
ment of functions, are entirely superfluous. . . . Totali- 
tarianism strives not toward despotic rule over men 
but toward a system in which men are superfluous. 
Common sense protests desperately that the 
masses are submissive and that all this gigantic appa- 
ratus of terror is superfluous. If they were capable of 
telling the truth, the totalitarian rulers would reply: 
The apparatus seems superfluous to you only because 
it serves to make men superfluous.” 


Here is the end-result of that exaltation of man’s will 


* Thus the Prince in Stendhal’s Chartreuse de Parme reflects on Fabrice: “It 
seems that this is a man of intelligence who comes to us from Naples, and I 
do not like that tribe. An intelligent gentleman follows in vain the best 
precepts, even in good faith. Always in some way he is cousin to Voltaire 
and Rousseau."" This shrewd observation is made in spite of Fabrice's 
almost-perfect reply to the Prince's «query as to whether the people of 
Naples love their king: “It is almost impertinent to profess love for one's 
king. Blind obedience is one’s duty."’ The reply, indeed, was too good, since 
it implied a consciousness of what the Prince wanted to hear. But, as the 
genius of the Soviet cinema, Sergei Eisenstein, discovered when he tried to 


allay the Soviet bureaucrats’ suspicion of him as an “intellectual” (i.e., one 
who thinks, i.e., a congenitally ‘unreliable’ element) with a fulsome and 
clever (alas, all too clever!) ‘confession,’ totalitarians who are up to their 
job are not for a moment taken in by such professions. 
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and reason that produced Hamlet, Wren’s St. Paul's 
and Michelangelo’s St. Peter’s, Mozart and Bach, the 
Rights of Man, the theories of Descartes, Newton, Ein- 
stein, Marx and Freud, the novels of Stendhal, Proust, 
Joyce, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy—in short, all the inspir- 
ing creations of Western culture since the Middle Ages. 
Here the Faustian will has reached its highest stretch, 
but with the aim precisely reversed from freeing man 
from nature and superstition to reducing him to a natu- 
ral object that can be manipulated by the high priests of 
ideology. “High priests,” indeed, is too modest: The 
totalitarians aspire to nothing less than becoming gods. 
They would create a new heaven and earth, and a new 
hell, peopled with brand-new human beings, or rather 
inhuman beings. Like the old gods, they create the 


material world directly from their minds. But the old 


gods made men from mud. These new gods reverse the 
process. 

Long ago, at the innocent beginning of it all, Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus expressed lyrically the Renaissance 
dream of the triumph of man’s will and scientific 
reason: 


Bap ANGEL: 


Go forward, Faustus, in that famous art 

Wherein all Nature’s treasure is contain’d: 

Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky, 

Lord and commander of all these elements. 
Faustus: f 

Philosophy is odious and obscure; 

Both law and physic are for petty wits; 

Divinity is basest of the three, 

Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible, and vile. 

Tis magic, magic, that has ravish’d me! 

MEPHISTOPHELES: 

Now, Faustus, what would’st thou have me do? 
FAustus: 

I charge thee wait upon me whilst I live, 

To do whatever Faustus shall command, 

Be it to make the moon drop from her sphere, 

Or the ocean to overwhelm the world, ..... 

Had I as many souls as there be stars, 

I'd give them all for Mephistopheles, 

By him I'll be great Emperor of the world... 


There are differences. Faustus, like the totalitarians, 
has discovered that a curious mixture of scientific 
knowledge and magical ritual (ideology) will enable 
him to impose his will on reality. (“The philosophers 
have only interpreted the world,” wrote Marx. “The 
point is to change it.”) But his use of power is not 
“dematerialized”: Like the Medicis, he uses it to “live 
in all voluptuousness,” to amass “gold” and treasure: 


Oh what a world of profit and delight, 
Of power, of honor, and omnipotence, 
Is promised to the studious artisan! 
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The stableboy, Robin, puts it even more explicitly 
(naturally, since he is the unlettered, instinctive man, 
who is to Faustus as Faustus is to Hitler or Stalin) : 


“What, Dick, look to the horses there till I come 
again. I have gotten hold of one of Dr. Faustus’s 
conjuring books, and now we'll have such knavery. 
. . » Do but speak what thou’lt have me to do, and I'll 
do’t. . . . If thou’lt go to the tavern with me, I'll give 
thee white wine, red wine, claret wine, sack, musca- 
dine, malmesey. . . . Hold belly, hold, and we'll not 
pay one penny for it. . . . Now I will make all the 
maidens in our parish dance at my pleasure stark 
naked before me, and so by that means I shall see 
more than ere I felt or saw yet.” 


The other difference is that Marlowe, still swayed by 
the medieval-Catholic respect for the limits set by divine 





DR. FAUSTUS: ‘?'LL BE EMPEROR OF THE WORLD’ 


order (which here means human order, that is, the sense 
that to “go too far” in logic, science or the exercise of 
power is to violate the natural order of things and to 
bring retribution; cf. the Greek concept of hubris), 
makes Mephistopheles the bad influence on Faustus, who 
comes to a bad end despite his last-minute repentence 
(“Let me breathe a while! Ugly hell, gape not! Come 
not, Lucifer! I'll burn my books! Ah. Mephistopheles!” 
such are his last words as the devils come to fulfill the 
contract and carry him off to hell): 


Cut is the branch that might have grown full 
straight, 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel-bough, 

That sometimes grew within this learned man. 

Faustus is gone: regard his hellish fall, 

Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise, 

Only to wonder at unlawful things, 
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TOTALITARIANISM conse 


Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practice more than heavenly power permits. 


There is still another difference between the Faustian 
and the totalitarian attempts to transcend reality. The 
former asserts the creative freedom of man, while the lat- 
ter enslaves man—including the totalitarians themselves 
—to a determinist system as rigid and all-embracing as 
medieval theology, and much less suited to human 
needs. 


“The ideological contempt for factuality still con- 
tained the proud assumption of human mastery over 
the world. It is, after all, contempt for reality which 
makes possible changing the world, the erection of 
the human artifice. What destroys the element of 
pride in the totalitarian contempt for reality (and 
thereby distinguishes it radically from revolutionary 
theories and attitudes) is the supersense which gives 
the contempt for reality its cogency, logicality, and 
consistency. 

“What makes a truly totalitarian device out of the 
Bolshevik claim that the present Russian system is 
superior to all others is the fact that the totalitarian 
ruler draws from this claim the logically impeccable 
conclusion that without this system people never could 
have built such a wonderful thing as, let us say, a 
subway. From this, he again draws the logical con- 
clusion that any one who knows of the existence of 
the Paris subway is a suspect because he may cause 
people to doubt that one can do things only in the 
Bolshevist way. This leads to the final conclusion that 
in order to remain a loyal Bolshevik, you have to 
destroy the Paris subway. Nothing matters but con- 
sistency.” 


To make history consistent, the totalitarians rewrite 
the past and prophesy the future. 


“The most famous example [of their habit of an- 
nouncing political intentions in the form of proph- 
ecy—D. M.] is Hitler’s announcement to the Reichs- 
tag in January 1939: ‘I want today once again to 
make a prophecy: In case the Jewish financiers . . . 
succeed once more in hurling the peoples into a 
world war, the result will be . . . the annihilation of 
the Jewish race in Europe.’ .. This meant: I intend 
to make a war and [| intend to kill the Jews of 
Europe. Similarly Stalin, in the great speech before 
the Central Committee in 1930 in which he prepared 
the physical liquidation of the left and right devia- 
tionists, described them as representative of ‘dying 
classes.’ . . . This fitted the liquidation into a histori- 
cal process in which man does only what would have 
happened in any event, according to its law. . . . The 
method of infallible prediction . . . betrays the ulti- 
mate goal of world conquest, since only in a world 
completely under his control could the totalitarian 
ruler possibly realize all his lies and make true all 
his prophecies.” 


The most dangerous aspect of the totalitarians, “the 
conviction that everything is possible,” is also the most 
hopeful, since, like Faustus, they may over-reach them- 
selves, as Hitler in fact did. 


“Yet they, too, are deceived, deceived by their 
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impudent conceited idea that everything can be done 
and their contemptuous conviction that everything 
that exists is merely a temporary obstacle that supe- 
rior organization will certainly destroy. Confident 
that power of organization can destroy power of sub- 
stance, as the violence of a well-organized gang might 
rob a man of ill-guarded wealth, they constantly over- 
estimate the driving force of a movement. Since, more- 
over, they do not actually believe in the factual exist- 
ence of a world conspiracy against them, but use it 
only as an organizational device, they fail to under- 
stand that their own conspiracy may eventually pro- 
voke the whole world into uniting against them.” 


The way out, then, is to call into play human nature 
against what would destroy it, which means making 
effective those Rights of Man which have been the 
greatest political innovation of the last two centuries, 
which means again making it possible for men’s varied 
interests to be effectively expressed, which, finally, means 
recreating the social community—or rather communi- 
ties, for plurality and differentiation are all-important 
—whose weakening let loose the mass-man on the 
world. 


“Democratic freedoms may be based on the equality 
of all citizens before the law. Yet they acquire their 
meaning and function organically only where the citi- 
zens belong to and are represented by [interest] 
groups or form a social and political hierarchy. . . . 
The truth is that interest as a collective force can be 
felt only where stable social bodies provide the neces- 
sary transmission-belts between the individual and the 
group.... 

“The only given condition for the establishment of 
rights is the plurality of men; rights exist because we 
inhabit the earth together with other men. . . . 

“Only a consciously planned beginning of history, 
only a consciously devised new polity, will eventually 
be able to reintegrate those who, in ever-increasing 
numbers, are being expelled from humanity and sev- 
ered from the human condition. . . . The concept of 
human rights can again be meaningful only if they 
are redefined as a right to the human condition itself, 
which depends upon belonging to some human com- 
munity.” 





DIRTY CAPITALIST TRICK 


According to a Communist newspaper in East Berlin, Snow 
White, Cinderella and Hansel and Gretel are anti-progressive, 
and ought to be outlawed or re-written—News item. 


Unfair! Unfair! the cry goes up. 
In pain, the Commie winces. 
The bias is most evident 
Toward youth and love and princes. 


Old fashioned, this good-fairy stuff, 
This up from rags to riches. 

Unfair to Lenin, Stalin, Marx, 
Unfair to wolves and witches! 


—Richard Armour 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE OLD SAYING that half a loaf 
T is better than none is perhaps the 
best justification for the compromise 
settlement on the basis of the terri- 
torial status quo now looming up as 
probable in Korea. This settlement 
does not bring the satisfaction of a 
complete victory, and it perpetuates 
an unnatural and uneconomic divi- 
sion of that sorely tried and devas- 
tated country. 

But it was probably the best ob- 
tainable one, in view of the Admin- 
istration’s decision to reject the more 
aggressive program advocated by 
General MacArthur and to fight a 
war of self-imposed limitation in 
Korea. Neither the U. S. nor the UN 
had any moral right to call on Amer- 
ican and other soldiers to give their 
lives in what would, given the “privi- 
leged sanctuary” which the Chinese 
possessed in Manchuria, have been a 
costly and doubtful operation: a new 
attempt to occupy North Korea. 

If the prospective settlement is not 
ideal, it is considerably better than 
what might well have been agreed on, 
had it not been for Mao Tse-tung’s 
fortunate intransigence last winter. 
That was indeed the free world’s 
darkest hour—not so much because 
of military defeat as because of the 
sickening aroma of cowardice that 
emanated from Lake Success. That 
was the time when the Communist 
envoy Wu Hsiu-chuan, after his in- 
solent declaration of war from the 
UN stage. was anxiously courted by 
high figures in the UN, including 
Trygve Lie; when Sir Benegal Rau’s 
defeatist speeches were treated as 


high statesmanship; when the UN 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Half a Loaf 


In Korea 


issued one whimpering cease-fire plea 
after another, all of them contemptu- 
ously rejected by Peking. 

The chances are that Mao Tse- 
tung, at that time, could have sold a 
cease-fire at the Thirty-eighth Par- 
allel at a very high price, including a 
seat in the UN and cession of For- 
mosa. And the legend of his army’s 
invincibility would have been pre- 
served intact. Fortunately for us, 
Mao—or his masters in the Kremlin 
—did not know when to stop. He 
would be satisfied only with driving 
the UN army into the sea. Generals 
Ridgway and Van Fleet succeeded 
where the appeasers inevitably failed. 
By inflicting a series of costly de- 
feats on the Chinese, they made pos- 
sible the discussion of an honorable 
armistice, without political black- 
mail. The implications of this lesson 
—that there is no effective substitute 
for force in dealing with armed 
aggression—should never be for- 
gotten. 

What is the provisional balance- 
sheet of Operation Korea? On the 
credit side, what started out as a 
cheap and easy victory for a minor 
Soviet satellite was turned into a pro- 
longed and very expensive campaign. 
not only for the North Koreans, but 
for the far more powerful Chinese 
Communists. South Korea, although 
tragically devastated. has been saved 
from conquest. And America has 
been wakened from the dream-world 
in which it was living in June 1950, 
and is already much stronger mili- 
tarily than it was then. We are also 
closer to creating an effective balance 
of power against the Soviet Union in 


Europe and Asia, to transforming 
Germany and Japan into allies, than 
we would otherwise have been. 

On the debit side, Stalin has been 
able to divert a large part of our 
military strength to a remote area 
without committing a single Soviet 
soldier. The UN has displayed 
lamentable weakness. The offense 
against international law and order 
in Korea would have been quickly 
punished if the states which voted 
for anti-aggression resolutions had 
made military efforts proportionate 
to their manpower and resources. 

It is probably too soon to say with 
certainty whether this balance-sheet 
is predominantly positive or nega- 
tive. It would be wise to regard 
Korea as a continuing challenge, and 
disastrous to let down our rearma- 
ment effort in the slightest degree 
even after a cease-fire. 

We gained time as a result of the 
fighting in Korea. But, as Paul Rey- 
naud said during the quiet initial 
phase of World War II: “Time is 
neutral. It works for the side that 
makes the best use of it.” The sacri- 
fices of the Americans and other 
brave men will be historically justi- 
fied only if much unfinished business 
in Asia and Europe is completed. 

South Korea must be given maxi- 
mum military and economic aid, so 
that it is firmly buttressed against a 
new attack. Formosa must be insured 
against Communist conquest, and a 
Pacific pact, with Japan as a prin- 
cipal partner, speedily concluded. 

Soviet attempts to obstruct and 
delay the conclusion of a realistic 
Japanese peace treaty, and transfor- 
mation of the German Occupation 
Statute of alliance 
irrevocably incorporating Germany 
in the anti-Soviet bloc, must be re- 


into a_ treaty 


pulsed. Now, more than ever, since 
aggression has been checked if not 
adequately crushed and punished in 
Korea, the old Verdun watchword, 
“They shall not pass,” must become 
the fighting slogan of the entire free 
world against every new Soviet of- 
fensive—whether military, political, 
propaganda or “peace.” 
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The Ex-Communist Novel 


The Burned Bramble. 
By Manés Sperber. 
Doubleday. 405 pp. $3.95. 


IN A RECENT EDITORIAL comment- 
ing on Budd Schulberg’s testimony 
before the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, Life magazine ex- 
pressed a hope that Mr. Schulberg 
would devote his talents to a novel 
about the Communist party, of which 
he was a member in the late Thirties. 
The suggestion must have pained 
Anthony West of the New Yorker, 
who spent much of his review of 
The Burned Bramble in facetious 
speculation on the number of ex- 
Communist novels we may expect in 
view of the party’s high turnover. 

Neither Mr. West nor Life’s editor 
seems to realize that it is not alto- 
gether easy for a former Communist 
to come to terms with his exper- 
iences. Nor is this merely a problem 
of fiction; it is also a problem in 
daily living. Furthermore, to speak 
for myself, I find that the difficulty 
instead of diminishing 
with the passage of time. As the hate- 
fulness of Communism is more and 
more clearly revealed, it is harder 
and harder to remember, let alone ex- 
plain, the devotion I once felt for the 
Communist cause. 

I might, to be sure, maintain that 
the Communism to which I was de- 
voted was not the same as the Com- 
munism I now hate. Certainly it 
seemed different, and not only to me 
but to thousands, perhaps millions, of 
Americans. In 1938 and 1939, after 
my appointment as 
American 


increases 


counselor in 
Harvard 
College had given considerable pub- 
licity to the fact of my being a Com- 
munist, I was invited to speak to a 
great many academic, civic and re- 


civilization at 
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Reviewed by Granville Hicks 
Author of “Small Town,” 
“The Great Tradition” 


ligious groups. The majority of the 
people in my audiences were not 
Communists or fellow-travelers, but 
they did want to know what Com- 
munism was all about. They were 
willing, that is, to consider the possi- 
bility that there might be something 
in Communism; they did not feel, as 
those same people and their counter- 
parts feel today, that it was mani- 
festly evil. 

I cannot fool myself, however: I 
know that Communism in the Thirties 
was not fundamentally different from 
Communism today. And I cannot ex- 
cuse myself for having failed to 
recognize both the actual and the 
potential evil. On the one hand, I 
should have realized that the pro- 
gram I had accepted—even when it 
was presented in the guise of a demo- 
cratic, anti-fascist front, even when 
it was described in the terms I used, 
in all sincerity, in ] Like America— 
could not achieve the ends I believed 
in. And on the other hand, I should 
have known that the sinister tenden- 
cies in Communism were the domi- 
nant ones. If I. was guilty of nothing 
worse, I was guilty of inexcusable 
innocence. 

But beyond any confession of 
error or admission of guilt, I have 
the problem of defining my attitude 
toward my Communist past. It is 
complicated by the existence of cer- 
tain types of anti-Communist senti- 
ment. Many of the people who boast 
that they have always been opposed 
to Communism have also been and 
still are opposed to much that I re- 
gard as 
while others, to the best of my be- 


essential to democracy, 


lief, were purely opportunistic in 
their avoidance of Communism. | 
cannot respect persons whose reasons 
for not being Communists seem to 
me less good than my-reasons for be- 
ing a Communist. Then there are the 
ex-Communists who have simply re- 
pudiated their past without trying to 
understand it and are intolerant of 
any less violent conversion. And 
finally there are the persons who 
were fellow-travelers and continued 
to be fellow-travelers well into the 
Forties, but now seem to think they 
deserve special praise because they 
didn’t actually join the party. I ad- 
mire those men and women who 
from the beginning saw Communism 
for what is was, and I find, incident- 
ally, that such persons have no more 
quarrel with me than I have with 
them. With some occupants of the 
anti-Communist bandwagon, how- 
ever, I am not so comfortable. 

This lengthy preface to my com- 
ments on The Burned Bramble may 
help to explain why the book, in 
spite of certain faults, seems to me 
both interesting and important. The 
ex-Communist should be concerned 
neither with penitence nor with 
apology, but with understanding. Mr. 
Sperber’s experience with Commu- 
nism was far more significant than 
mine, since he functioned in the un- 
derground of Central 
Europe from the late Twenties to the 
late Thirties. The meaning of that ex- 
perience is the theme of The Burned 
Bramble. 

The novel has many characters, 
and most of them are full-time revo- 
lutionaries, active in the Communist 


movements 
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parties of Germany, Austria and 
Yugoslavia. The period covered is 
from 1931 to 1937, and if I had read 
about these people then—and, of 
course, I did read about their count- 
erparts and perhaps their originals— 
I would have regarded them as 
purely heroic figures. For that mat- 
ter, they seem heroic now, as Mr. 
Sperber tells the story of their 
struggles against tyranny, but today 
it is not enough to admire their hero- 
ism, and Mr. Sperber knows it. What 
they do matters less than why they 
do it. 

In the course of the novel, virtually 
all these characters break with the 
party or are broken by it. Mr. West, 
indeed, complained that the book was 
all bitterness and disillusionment, 
communicating none of “the intoxi- 
cation of the dream.” But of course 
Sperber knew exactly what he was 
doing. These are not starry-eyed con- 
verts he is writing about, but sea- 
soned veterans, tough-minded men 
whose sacrifices and sufferings have 
been great. 

Because they are so deeply com- 
mitted, they struggle stubbornly 
against their doubts. At the very out- 
set, one of the characters—a Greek 
named Vasso—expresses profound 
skepticism about the party’s tactics 
and the spirit in which it operates. 
Yet he says: 





“You-needn’t worry 
about me, Josmar. I’ll never leave 
the Party. After all, what else is there 
in the world besides the Party for 
us?” Nor does Vasso leave the party 
until he is shot in the back of the 
head in a Soviet prison. 

Sperber portrays, better than any- 
one has done before him, the forces 
that hold men to the party. Most of 
his characters are not blind believers. 
They distrust the leadership of the 
Soviet Union; they feel that their 
ideals are being betrayed; but they 
cannot break away. In justification, 
they tell themselves that the fight 
against fascism must go on, but the 
real reasons lie deeper than that. Two 
of them—Vasso and Soennecke— 
learn their lesson only when they are 
prisoners of the workers’ fatherland, 
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while a third, Doino, is warned by 
their fate. 

Doino, the character who is closest 
to the author, passes through a per- 
iod of almost complete collapse, but 
finally resolves to find a new path of 
hope and courage. As this novel ends 
— it is perhaps the first of a trilogy— 
we cannot tell what conclusions Doino 
will come to. But we do know where 
Sperber stands: “I am fighting Soviet 
Russia in all its expressions for the 
same reason which made me fight 
the Third Reich,” he has written. 
“Justice and liberty for every man 
on this earth seem to me worth fight- 
ing for.” And in a recent article in 
the Times Book Review, he said: 
“Thirty, even twenty, years ago Com- 
munism could appear as the first uni- 
versal, non-religious appeal to re- 
deem men forever through complete 
sacrifice. Today Communism is the 
greatest non-religious imposture his- 
tory has known.” The ideals that 
drew him to Communism, he says, 
now compel him to fight Commu- 
nism. 

But it is not quite so simple as 
that, as The Burned Bramble proves: 
the story of Communism is not 


merely a story of ideals betrayed. On 
the other hand, it is not a story that 
can be told, as some people want to 
think, without reference to ideals. To 
assess the character of the idealism, 
to seek out the roots of corruption, to 
trace the progress of corruption not 
merely in the movement but in the 
individual—all that is an important 
and difficult task. “We are not pre- 
senting the results of our political ex- 
periences,” Sperber said in the Times, 
“but rather trying to transmit the 
evolution of conscience in our age.” 
The Burned Bramble, with its 
many characters and its involved se- 
quences of events, is a difficult novel 
to read; it does not have the immedi- 
ate, powerful impact of Koestler’s 
Darkness at Noon. But if one will 
read it patiently, it has much to 
teach not only about Communism but 
also about the kind of civilization in 
which Communism took shape. The 
ethical problems raised by Commu- 
nism are crucial for our world, and 
not one of them is solved by shout- 
ing, “Down with the Communists.” 
It is ethical insight, even more than 
political knowledge, that gives The 
Burned Bramble its distinction. 





‘Everything’s 


The Enchanted. 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Pantheon. 158 pp. $2.50. 


FanTASY has always been a favor- 
ite device of the writer for satisfying 
the reader’s demand for a happy end- 
ing without compromising his realis- 
tic awareness of man’s fate. An 
incredible tale such as this one— 
of a man’s adventures in an en- 
chanted forest where things are per- 
mitted to be, not what the logic 
of past experience would have them, 
but what they seem—may be escape 
literature. It also, in a non-discursive 
way, represents a striving expressed 
since men first began to keep records 
of their imaginative creations. 

The Enchanted is said to be in- 
spired by stories told by the loggers 


Going My Way’ 


Reviewed by 
Roderick Craib 


and trappers of an actual region in 
the Maine woods. The incredible 
part of the tale comes rather late 
in the narrative. By that time, the 
reader is sufficiently caught up in 
Miss Coatsworth’s skilled prose to 
make the necessary suspension of dis- 
belief no effort at all. Only the most 
literal-minded reader will object that 
the events described could never 
really have happened; the ordinary 
sensitive reader will respond to the 
feeling in the book. It’s the same 
feeling Oscar Hammerstein II had 
in mind when he wrote, “I’ve got a 
wonderful feeling; everything’s going 
my way.” 
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The Building of Modern Turkey 


The New Turks. 


By Eleanor Bisbee. 


University of Pennsylvania. 298 pp. $5.00. 


THE WESTERN VISITOR to modern 
Turkey is likely to be unprepared for 
what he finds. His mental images of 
the land and the people are probably 
colored by such words as “Oriental” 
or “Middle East’; he has absorbed 
romantic stories of mosque and 
muezzin, of harem, veiled ladies, fret- 
work balconies and magic carpets. 
History has told him of the “Terrible 
Turk” whose Ottoman Empire ruled 
large parts of East Europe and West 
Asia and finally was driven back in- 
to Asia Minor in the nineteenth 
century. 

To such a person, Miss Bisbee’s 
book will be a revelation. In simple 
and clear terminology, it provides the 
American reader with a story of one 
of the greatest transformations in 
modern history, the building of mod- 
ern Turkey. During the period from 
1921 to 1951, this country has, in 
terms of political and social change, 
leaped across the centuries. 

The new Turkey was established 
by the revolution led by Ataturk- 
Mustafa Kemal immediately after 
World War I. It was no mere sub- 
stitution of one ruler for another, 
but alerted the whole direction of 
Turkish life. The Turkish Revolution 
was, externally, a war against foreign 
conquest; internally, it was political 
It substituted a re- 
public for an absolute monarchy; it 


and economic. 


altered religious authority, century- 


old customs and even the written 
language. 

It is impossible to understand the 
economic changes without appreciat- 
ing the fact that they did not spring 
primarily from economic motives. 
The Turkish Revolution of 1921 was 
not an uprising of the middle class 
against feudalism, or of the poor 
against the rich: The economic pro- 
heroic 


gram was incidental to the 
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Islamic scholar and well-known 


effort to save and revive the nation. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that it was an effort to save 
the Turkish people and to create a 
nation as an instrument for doing 
so, since the empire of the Sultans 
had never absorbed the spirit of 
nationalism that had permeated the 
Western world during the nineteenth 
century. 

To be sure, there had been at- 
tempts at reform during the nine- 
teenth century, the Tanzimat, Ziya 
Gokalp’s introduction of French 
thought, and others, but all to little 
practical avail. It would take more 
than reform to transform the govern- 
ment of Abdul Hamid. After early 
vacillations between a Pan-Islamism 
both of 
which exhibited a “cultural” nation- 
alism that over-extended Turkey’s 
natural boundaries, it was left to 
Ataturk to rigidly define Turkey’s 
boundaries as fixed and settled in its 


and a Pan-Turanianism, 


present area, and to deny any further 
interest in political affairs outside 
those boundaries. 

The practical effect of this attitude 
was tremendous. First, it upset the 
Khalifate, that institution founded 
in 1517 to symbolize the authority 
of Turkey over all Islam. Thus 
rigidly defining his area of opera- 
tion, Ataturk removed Turkey from 
the Islamic bloc. He followed this 
act by introducing legislation that 
demanded the unveiling of women, 
the substitution of Turkish for 
Arabic in liturgy and Koranic trans- 
lations, the removal of the masculine 
fez, and the introduction of an edu- 
cational system that emphasized secu- 
lar subjects (especially Turkish his- 
tory and sociology), and made Is- 
lamic thought a department in uni- 
versity training. 

Second, it developed an étatisme, a 


traveler in the Middle East 


system of economic control over land 
and commerce that gradually elim- 
inated Greeks and Armenians from 
their positions as entrepreneurs and 
substituted government official con- 
trol. Through this method, the state 
became the entrepreneur, and took 
it upon itself to promote industry 
(the great need of Turkey) and make 
agronomical changes. 

Third, it brought the Turks into 
a more direct relationship with the 
European powers as an equal, sym- 
bolized by their repulse of the 
Greeks in 1921-22, and their demand 
to be accepted as a modern state in 
international affairs. The Turkish at- 
titude on the Dardanelles symbolized 
this change, by which the Turks were 
considered the controlling agent. 
with provisions made by them for the 
use of the area by other countries. 

Now, twenty years later, the basic 
tasks have been accomplished. A 
modern Turkey is represented on in- 
ternational councils, at educational 
gatherings and cultural congresses. 
A new generation of Turks has 
arisen, born and bred under these 
changes, and it is of them that Miss 
Bisbee writes, with weddings by civil 
contract, the wearing of hats with 
brims, the beginnings (or revival) of 
a Turkish literature, and more, 
Turkey is a modern state in a semi- 
feudal area. This orientation to mod- 
ernity is well indicated in recent 
times by the refusal of Turkey to aff- 
liate itself with the Pan-Arab League, 
the dominant motif of which seems 
to be to liquidate modern Israel. On 
the other hand, Turkey has strength- 
ened its ties with Israel, recognizing 
another modern state now in_ the 
making. 

With twenty turbulent years be- 
hind it, Turkey shows signs of re 
ideas are 


laxing controls. Islamic 
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gradually being permitted to present 
themselves (Arabic for ritual pur- 
poses, etc.); another party that 
speaks of individual capitalism has 
entered the scene (with the Govern- 


ment’s blessing) ; and the unicameral 
Assembly now witnesses debates on 
Government policy. 

For all who look forward to the 
development of a democratic pattern 


on the vast continent of Asia, the Bis- 
bee book is a must; although each 
Asian country will provide its own 
variations, Turkey shows the general 
direction. 





An Early Dixie-GOP Coalition 


Reunion and Reaction. 
By C. Vann Woodward. 
Little, Brown. 263 pp. $4.00. 


SECTIONAL AND ECONOMIC cross- 
currents in the stream of American 
politics have led to several paradoxes 
that are still not fully resolved. After 
the Civil War, the Republicans were 
the party of Northern capital, but 
they also harbored extremist radicals 
who wanted Negro equality (if not 
superiority) in the South at a stroke. 
In the New Deal era, Southern Demo- 
crats supported economic reforms 
in contradiction to their general con- 
servatism, which more closely re- 
sembled Republican tenets. And in 
the Fair Deal era, the Democrats (so 
dependent upon their anti-Negro 
Southern wing) have been the party 
of Negro rights, while the Republi- 
cans (with virtually no strength in 
the South) have been either timidly 
or boldly against effective govern- 
mental protection for the Negro. 
Meanwhile, throughout American 
political history since the Civil War, 
there has been a mutual attraction 
between Republicans and Southern 
Democrats which has at times ap- 
proached open coalition: yet only 
the extremists in both parties (and 
by no means all the Southern Demo- 
crats) would formalize this mutual 
attraction in a new political align- 
ment of conservatives. 

In Reunion and Reaction, C. Vann 
Woodward, Professor of History at 
Johns Hopkins University, throws 
new light on one of these Republican- 
Southern Democratic coalitions, the 
famous Compromise of 1877. The 
usual account of this event runs as 
follows: The dispute over the count 
of votes in the Hayes-Tilden cam- 
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Reviewed by Morroe Berger 
Contributor to the New York “Times,” 
“Commentary” and many other periodicals 


paign of 1876 seemed to yield to no 
settlement. The Democrats threatened 
to delay indefinitely, even beyond 
March 4, 1877, when Grant’s admini- 
stration would have ended. A week 
before this deadline, friends of Hayes 
struck a bargain with some Southern 
politicians according to which the 
latter agreed to defeat a filibuster 
and insure Hayes’s election; in re- 
turn, Hayes, as President, would 
withdraw federal troops from South 
Carolina and Louisiana and thus in- 
sure that white Democrats would rule 
in these last two states under Recon- 
structionist regimes. 

Mr. Woodward does not deny the 
facts of this account, but he does 
deny the significance that historians 
have thus far attached to it. On the 
basis of a large number of original 
sources, he concludes that there was 
indeed a Republican-Southern Demo- 
cratic compromise and that it did 
mean the abandonment of the Negro 
to his former Southern masters, but 
that the focus of the negotiations was 
not upon the status of the Negro or 
even upon the distribution of political 
power in the South. Rather, he con- 
vincingly shows, the bargain centered 
upon economic interest. While the 
South was out of the Union, the 
Republicans had granted business 
and industry many advantages which 
they felt might be jeopardized by the 
return of the agarian South. North- 
ern industry and the Republican 
party, therefore, feared a Southern 
alliance with other dissident groups, 
such as labor in the East or the 
agrarian rebels in the West. They 


wanted to make the new South the 
ally of Northern conservatism, which 
had by 1876 achieved control of the 
Republican party. 

What did the South want? Ac- 
cording to Mr. Woodward’s volumi- 
nous and well-organized evidence, 
Southern conservatism had grown in 
the years since the Civil War, feed- 
ing upon ante-bellum Whiggery. 
Dominant Southerners wanted white 
control of the two states still ruled 
by Republicans with the aid of fed- 
eral troops, but they wanted more. 
They wanted, mainly, economic de- 
velopment of the South to enable 
them to share in the great profits of 
industry. The Compromise by which 
Southern Democrats helped put Re- 
publican Hayes in the White House, 
according to Mr. Woodward’s evi- 
dence, was that Republicans would 
agree to support Government-sub- 
sidized “internal improvements” for 
the South in exchange for the Presi- 
dency. 

The coalition, however, was short- 
lived. Once rid of Northern Republi- 
can rule, Southern unity could not 
survive the economic antagonism be- 
tween the poorer farmers who aligned 
themselves with agrarian radicalism 
and the conservatives who relied (in 
vain) upon Northern Republicans to 
help industrialize the South. 

Reunion and Reaction is a fasci- 
nating story of a past event. Mr. 
Woodward has written a book that, 
although likely to be long debated by 
the specialists, will ultimately change 
the accepted version of the Compro- 


mise of 1877. 
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Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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7 East 15th St. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Praises Ernst Article 
On Conviction of 11 Reds 


In THe New Leaver of July 2 appears an 
arresting article on the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of the eleven Com- 
munists. The article, “The Supreme Court Ex- 
pands Concept of ‘Clear and Present Danger,’ ” 





by Morris L. Ernst, is in fact a one-page legal 
classic. In it, the author, with .keen insight, 
catches the significance of Justice Jackson’s 
allusion to “advocacy of overt acts” which may 
affect future jurisprudence. 

In just a score of lines, Mr. Ernst, with bril- 
liancy and the simplicity that goes with it, 
clarifies the often vaguely-stated philosophy of 
Justice Brandeis on the Court’s rule of “clear 
and present danger,” testing freedom of speech, 
press and opinion. 

May I congratulate THE New Leaver on 
obtaining and publishing this article. 

SisteR Mary Barsara McCartHy 
Professor of Political Science 
Nazareth College 


Says ICFTU Seems to Be 
‘Junior Partner’ of U. S. 
There were a couple of points in the article 
by Irving Brown, “How Labor Fights the Cold 
War” [Tue New Leaper, July 2], that intrigued 
me. He states that “America must reject al- 


Nazareth, Mich. 


liances with tottering dictatorships like that of 
Franco.” In his next point, he includes Yugo- 
slavia in the camp of the democracies. Must I 
because Tito’s is not a 
tottering dictatorship? Does Brown mean that 
America should oppose weak governments, or 


assume that this is 


has he simply resurrected the convenient war- 
time dialectic of “progressive” (i.e., on our side) 
versus “reactionary” (i.e., agin’ us) dictator- 
ships? 

Really disturbing was his outline of labor 
thinking, which appeared less a program for 
labor than a suggestion for American foreign 
policy. The ten points, although full of ideas 
about what America should do, did not appear 
to contain any indication of labor’s responsi- 
bilities. America is even to “help influence 
European governments to grant the workers 


greater recognition,” a task that used to belong 
to the various national trade-union movements, 

In general, I get the impression from Brown’s 
article that the ICFTU conceives of itself chiefly 
as a junior partner in what is basically an 
American effort. I would be happy to learn 
that the free trade-union movement, for in- 
stance, is doing a little striving of its own for 
the liberation of the peoples of Eastern Europe. 
Or again, I would be interested in learning 
just what the ICFTU did upon the occasion of 
the recent Barcelona strikes, if it did not merely 
reflect the disgraceful silence of its American 
section—this being the most recent event that 
comes to my mind when no initiative could be 
expected from the American Government. 

I am perhaps naive in believing that there 
still exists some difference between the free 
trade-union movement and U. S. foreign policy, 
but I cannot help but feel that they do not 
necessarily have identical interests or functions. 
Chicago Apert N. Votaw 


Says van den Haag Plan 
Overlooks Moral Issue 


I herewith submit my contribution to the 
scheduled debate on “For a Peace Conference 
in Yugoslavia,” by Ernest van den Haag [THE 
New Leaper, May 28]: 

P. 12: “Yugoslavia proves . . . that revolu- 
tionary Marxism can exist independently of 
the Kremlin.” There is not the slightest evidence 
that Yugoslavia is, or is evolving toward, any- 
thing resembling Marxism. Is Marxism merely 
nationalization of industries? Then what about 
Argentina? Tito’s disregard of even the minimal 
civil liberties should be enough to rule out his 
supposed socialism. Or perhaps there is no 
necessary connection between freedom and the 
co-operative society? 

P. 13: “We cannot expect them [ie., the 
masses] to realize all at once the full extent 
of their misconception.” Van den Haag is back 
at the old stand: the manipulator, the 12th 
Street Machiavelli. He knows what the “masses” 
think. It may very well be that the “masses” 
are as stupid as van den Haag suggests. History 
gives many examples. But who the devil is he 
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to write so pontifically? Just look at this sen- 
tence: “The task of weaning away the leftist 
masses of Europe from the Stalinist deceivers 
will be enormously facilitated by utilizing, 
rather than opposing Marxist symbols.” Trotsky 
in his best days would have blushed. 

P. 14: Van den Haag would not invite Chiang 
or Franco to his proposed conference, ostensibly 
on the grounds that their participation would 
“narrow, rather than widen, the range of those 
who could be united under the banner of 
peace.” (Van den Haag’s style here switches 
from Trotsky to Henry Wallace.) He says there 
would be no “compensatory advantages.” If 
we're going to be such Big Realists, and if 
Peace and Democracy can be separated, the 
reverse would appear to be true. “The more 

. soldiers arrayed against the Soviet Union, 
the stronger will be the will to resist—whatever 
its motives.” Then why not invite Spain to 
the conference? 24 divisions are 24 divisions, 
and I doubt whether Tito plans to demobilize 
his army when the meeting convenes. Once 
and for all: Is there or is there not a moral 
issue? If there isn’t, invite Franco. If there is, 
van den Haag has been wasting our time. 

In the end, van den Haag is wasting our 
time. If Yugoslavia were truly a “revolutionary 
Marxist country,” the U. S. wouldn’t subsidize 
it. But the U. S. does, in the same way that 
it sponsors several other anti-Stalinist tyrannies. 
This may be all to the good, but van den Haag 
shouldn’t disguise the point. 
pimping for us in the Balkans. 

The conference would, of course, accomplish 
nothing. Without the U. S. it couldn’t occur, 
and with the U. S., how does van den Haag 
hope to capture the imagination of the “leftist 
masses”? 

New York City 


Yugoslavia is 


Eric LEE 


Protests ‘Anti-Catholicism’ 
In Recent Sal Tas Article 


Your readers received a completely ludicrous 
picture of the French MRP in the article by Sal 
Tas (“France at the Polls,” THe New Leaver, 
June 25]. Virulent anti-Catholicism has no 
place in objective reporting of the facts of con- 
temporary French politics. The late Leon Blum, 
Daniel Mayer and other French Socialists have 


THE New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


all paid tribute to the MRP as a party of 
democratic conviction, a party of progress, with 
no hint of so called “clericalism.” Hugh Dal- 
ton’s address to the MRP 1949 congress de- 
clared: “I have discovered . . . that between us 
and the MRP the identity of viewpoints on 
many problems is complete. Both of us belong 
to the party of progress.” Sir Stafford Cripps 
and a Swedish trade unionist paid similar 
tributes to the MRP at the 1950 congress. For 
Sal Tas to talk of “the Pope’s interv. »tion,” or 
to compare the MRP to a “fashionable conserva- 
tive concentration,” or “a religious party, tra- 
ditionally one of the worst features of Conti- 
nental politics,” is to fly in the face of the 
facts of French politics today. French Catholics 
are found in every party. Those who vote MRP 
are in the forefront of the democratic vanguard 
of Free Europe today. 

Incidentally, I again protest the virulent anti- 
Catholicism present in the distorted ad on the 
back page of the June 25 issue, making it ap- 
pear that Catholics and Communists are in one 
camp, while Blanshard is, as usual, in the camp 
of the angels. Implicit in your continued ac- 
ceptance of this mudslinging by the Beacon 
Press is a bias previously never present in the 
otherwise excellent NEw LEADER. 

San Francisco ANTHONY TRAWICK BouSCAREN 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of San Francisco 


Upbraids ‘New Leader’ 
For Not Fighting Marx 


THe New Leaper’s anti-Communism will be 
highly ineffectual until you renounce Marx. 
Marx’s analysis, as well as the political conclu- 
sions he drew from it, must be exposed for the 
arrant nonsense it is. His endless assumptions, 
his association of ideas thoroughly unrelated to, 
each other and, above all, his amateurish method 
of distorting material to prove his point reveal 
him for the intellectual moron he was. Because 
there are so many more stupid people than 
intelligent people in the world, and because 
people prefer daydreams to realities, the influ- 
ence of Marx has been tremendous. Let THE 
New Leaver fight Marx and then it will be 
truly anti-Communist. 


New York City Morton SoppEN 
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Peace and Peace’ 


THE SOVIET LINE is switching again. Communist ag- 
gression in Korea has been stopped cold, the Cominform 
parties in Western Europe are losing ground, dissatisfac- 
tion grows within the satellites, friction has developed 
between Moscow and Peking, Soviet trade with the de- 
mocracies has fallen off to a trickle; on the other hand, 
the free world displayed its might to great effect in 
Korea, political opinion against Communism is harden- 
ing, and America is fast becoming again the arsenal of 
democracy. These facts are causing the Kremlin to 
change its tune from a harsh to a soft key. The most ob- 
vious clue was provided by Malik’s sudden acceptance of 
UN cease-fire proposals; now the Politburo is publishing 
a new magazine, News, which is dedicated to the charm- 
ing proposition that “peaceful co-existence” is Commu- 
nism’s real aim and that the U. S. is not such a bad 
country after all. 

Is Stalin going back on the world revolution? We 
would deserve cells in the booby-hatch if we thought so. 
Of course world conquest is still the Communist goal, and 
only the tactics are changing—again. But the democra- 
cies, though undoubtedly aware of this, are peculiarly 
susceptible to Stalin’s newest line. Rearmament is bur- 
densome, democratic unity strains our patience, continu- 
ous tension wearies us, and we still cherish the illusion 
that Communists can be sincere—just such psychological 
factors are what Stalin is banking on to make his new 
“peace” approach pay off. We are entering, then, upon a 
period that will test our morale and stamina to the nth 
degree, and Korea will provide the first instance of how 
well we can withstand the new political offensive. 

General Ridgway’s failure to lay down, at the very out- 
set, the precise conditions under which truce talks could 
be conducted at Kaesong, has lost us the first round in 
the shaping political war. When our negotiators walked 
into a propaganda trap upon their very first meeting with 
the North Korean and Chinese Communists—after a 
year’s experience with them on the battlefield!—they re- 
vealed how naive and inept we can be in dealing with 
Communists, and how prodigally we dispose politically of 
what we win militarily. 

It is the essence of Communist doctrine to maintain the 
fiction that it is invincible, whether in warfare or in 
philology. But for months the Communists have been 
finding it hard to explain away their crushing Korean 
losses, and morale, especially in Red China, has been 
sagging. What could better have suited Communist propa- 
ganda, then, than to be able to produce authentic stories 
of the truce delegates of the mighty UN entering Com- 


munist-held Kaesong behind white “surrender” flags and 
under the guns of Communist troops? The “Washington- 
Wall Street leaders have been forced to enter into cease- 
fire talks,” is the refrain the Communists are now playing 
everywhere, especially in Asia where we have no propa- 
ganda apparatus and no moral or political credit to offset 
it. General Ridgway’s quick recovery of our initial 
fumble, though commendable, comes too late to catch up 
with the Communist version of how the truce talks began. 

The General’s demands for a neutral zone around 
Kaesong and for equality of access to the talks for the 
free press with the Communist did, however, produce re- 
sults so quickly that the pattern therein established can 
yield a fulsome harvest if generally applied. The pattern, 
tested first in Greece then in Berlin, comprises two ele- 
ments so simple it is astounding that the free mind fails 
repeatedly to grasp them: firmness and program. Given 
the circumstance that the Communists are, in fact, lead- 
ing wrom weakness in Korea—that they are the defeated 
party—the ultimative and unequivocal nature of Ridg- 
way’s conditions were bound to impress them. For they 
understood that rejection of those conditions could only 
result in continuation, or expansion, of the Korean War 
—a prospect fraught with peril for Asian Communism. 

Moscow and Peking want desperately to settle the 
Korean War. That is Political Fact Number One which 
our negotiators need to assimilate thoroughly. But the 
Communists, being astute and amoral practitioners of 
power politics, will make fullest use of all peace transac- 
tions to gain through them what they have failed to mili- 
tarily. Thus, Political Fact Number Two is that the Mos- 
cow-Peking aim in Korea (as in the rest of the world) is 
not to make peace but to win a respite: to recover ground 
lost in war, to conquer new ground if possible, to prepare 
for the “peaceful” subjugation of Korea. 

If the Communists are leading from weakness but hope 
to turn military defeat into political victory, it is our task, 
clearly, to deprive them of any chance of political victory 
by taking utmost advantage of their present weakness. 
This can be done not by seeking Korea’s partition, which 
is exactly what Stalin wants since it will give him a pro- 
foundly disillusioned South Korean populace to work on, 
but by pressing for what he fears most—a solution that 
will weaken further the Communist hold on Korea and 
enhance the possibility of a durable peace there. 

Such a solution is inherent in the pronouncements of 
all the great powers since the Moscow Agreement of De- 
cember 27, 1945, which called for the “re-establishment 
of Korea as an independent state” based on “democratic 
principles.” Subsequently, Molotov for the Soviet Union 
and Marshall for the United States reiterated the aim of 
unifying Korea on a democratic basis; Molotov, in fact, 
on April 19, 1947, termed unification “the most import- 
ant prerequisite for the restoration” of Korea’s independ: 
ence. On November 14, 1947, the UN created a Tempor- 
ary Commission to hold elections throughout Korea, and 
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fast October it restated its desire for a democratically 
unified Korea. 

More than likely, unification will be opposed both by 
the Communists and by forces on our side as “imprac- 
tical.” But we owe it to the Koreans to revive this goal, 
we can put the Communists on the defensive by doing so, 
and we can establish thereby a healthy basis for further 
negotiation. If the maximum demand of unification is un- 
workable, the next best alternative, as we suggested at 
length last week, is a UN trusteeship. This trusteeship 
would differ from the one set up under the Moscow 
Agreement on two accounts: (1) Since Korea’s most 
burning problem is not elections but social and economic 
rehabilitation, the UN—and only it is equipped for the 
task—would undertake that as its sole function; when 10 
million homeless and destitute Koreans have homes and 
jobs, democratic elections will prove efficacious—and will 





produce a truly democratic regime. (2) Since big-power 
control of the trusteeship would transform it into an 
arena of international conflict, the lesser powers should 
be charged with administering it; this would also broaden 
its appeal for Koreans and non-Koreans alike. 

This program is the only one consonant with our po- 
sition as the victorious party in Korea, and provides the 
only means of frustrating the new Soviet “peace” offen- 
sive at its inception. We may be wrong, but we think the 
Communists can be made to accept it, for they know that 
they are in the weaker bargaining position. But we must 
stop being shortsighted and halfhearted, and go about 
the business of making peace in Korea as though we 
really meant it. Let no one mistake the flush of military 
victory for the chagrin of defeat. 


The Cicero Affair 


BARBED-WIRE BARRICADES, armed troops, bloodied 
faces, shrieking mobs, demolished property—this was 
Cicero, Illinois, U.S.A., and not “backward” Teheran, 
last week. “A growing crowd cheered as they tossed 
furniture and fixtures out of the third floor windows... 
and then burned the furniture”—such is the burden of a 
communique from this latest war front. 

Had Cicero been invaded by a foreign foe? In its opin- 
ion, yes. The “enemy” was a Chicago busdriver named 
Harvey E. Clark, who had had the temerity to imagine 
that he possessed the right to move into Cicero from 
Chicago’s South Side ghetto. But Clark is a Negro, and 
Cicero has been lily-white since the Civil War, so the de- 
fenders of Ciceronian democracy—who were not mere 
hoodlums, though these abound in Al Capone’s ancient 
satrapy—rose up in arms, led by the police. 

The Cicero affair baffles us. We can understand 
Southern racism, but racist lawlessness in a Northern 
community renders useless any sermon we can make on 
democracy. 
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MEMORABLE ISSUES 


in HISTORY 


The Emancipation Proclamation 


saw the United States take a gigantic step forward. On January 1, 
in the midst of the Civil War, President Lincoln issued his Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, freeing more than 3 million American slaves. 


Two years later, after the war had ended, the Proclamation was given the force 
of law in the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 


saw slavery still in the ascendant, however, with 10 to 15 million 
1 Qh] people held as chattel in the U. S. S. R. alone. THE NEw LEADER, 
in the tradition of Garrison’s Liberator, has consistently exposed 
modern slavery, as when it was the only U. S. publication to report the Rousset 
inquiry in Paris last January. THE NEw LEADER is also first to give voice to 
new “emancipation proclamations.”” On November 13, 1950, for example, it 
published “We Put Freedom First,” a call to liberate the oppressed behind 
the [ron Curtain issued by the Congress for Cultural Freedom, which has al- 
ready become a potent weapon against modern tyranny. 
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